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WHO CAME TO SEE OUR HOUSE. 


Ir was only three weeks to let—three weeks, I 
mean, from the night our poor little widowed 
tenant ran away, and sent us in the keys, to the 
happy morning when we triumphantly pulled down 
the bills ; but in that short space of time, such a 
panorama of people passed before me that they 
make quite a list. 

The house was a very little one, I will premise, 
in a London suburb remarkable for its healthiness 
and cleanliness. It was very pretty; quite newly 
done up outside ; with, in front, a neat little double- 
winged grass-plotted garden, overhung by delicate 
and drooping-branched laburnum-trees, on which 
the bright sun shone all day long, seeming to say 
it would make flowers grow in it luxuriantly if 


_ people would only plant them, instead of leaving 


the beds and borders mere drear and empty clod. 


| There was a little garden behind, also, with a 


vine in it, and some gooseberry and currant bushes, 
and a sumach-tree, and some limes, and an elder ; 
so that it is small wonder Our House should be 
literally besieged by people desirous of knowing 
rent and all particulars, and asking, if it were quite 
convenient, that they might go over it and see. 

Of course, many of these ‘anxious inquirers’ 
were female and inquisitive neighbours. I should 
think nearly all the unoccupied and easily situated 
ladies within a quarter of a mile flocked into us 
the first two days that our doors were open to them. 
They were neighbours, unknown to us, and we 
were equally unfamiliar to them, but they could 
not resist the refreshing circumstances of a house 
to overhaul, and other people’s haunts to see ; and 
every time I went down in the sunny mornings to 
unfasten the shutters, and let the sweet air in, or 
went down again in the placid dusk to shut all up, 
and make it safe locked for the night, there 
was some lady-neighbour passing—there was 
some lady-neighbour, seeing the gate open, putting 
her smiling face and conciliatory foot inside the 
door. Whether they came to compare the price of 
our little house and their own, to see if we 
possessed any accommodation that, to their daily 


distress, they lacked, to cheat themselves into the 
excitement and sensation of a ‘ move,’ at the cheap 
rate of only our insignificant trouble, I know not ; 
I only know they cast curious glances high and 
low, peeped into every little corner, took the view 
from both sides of every window, testing, doubtless, 
how much of their own dwelling was visible, and 
where their aspect could be made of more effect ; 
and I know, also, that they made many and strin- 
gent remarks as to the condition the house was in, 
and the repairs that we should have to do before 
we could hope to take down our bills ; and I know 
they were all actuated by the most disinterested 
and generous feelings. They were taking all their 
trouble simply to oblige a friend! As if any man 
or woman—out of an asylum—would set another 
person to choose him or her a house! But, how- 
ever delusive this representation was, and how- 
ever delusive the utterers of it knew we saw it to 
be, it gave a gracefulness to the departing bow, and 
so—some for an old ‘party,’ some for a young 
‘party, some for an invalid, one for a bride—our 
neighbours industriously explored our little house, 
and blandly and uninterruptedly said what they 
had to say. 

How did I know they were not bond fide cus- 
tomers? it may be asked. As easily as one may 
know the nightingale’s song from the cuckoo’s, the 
dove’s coo from the cackle of the goose. There was 
a sharp glance from these inquirers, it is true ; 
but the words accompanying the glance gave the 
real revelation. Everything was so very nice. 
The little dining-room was so very pleasant ; the 
kitchen at the back of it so very convenient ; the 
scullery at the rear of this infinitely more con- 
venient still ; the larder was a treasure ; the four 
other rooms, constituting the houselet, everything 


that they should have been had these critics pre- . 


sided at the original plan. As for the garden, it 
was delicious, so airy, so healthy, so promising— 
no house without a garden was worth a pound a 
year, whereas this was sure to get the price we asked 
for it without any demur. This, of course, was not 
the language of a tenant. It was not the aspect of 
a tenant; not even the suspicion. When the real 
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tenants came, I found everything weighed as accu- 
rately, every little deficiency observed, every outlet, 
inlet, appurtenance, nook, and cranny as thoroughly 
inquired into and noted as if it were a casket for 
the most precious treasure king or emperor ever 
was so lucky as to possess. Every room and 
cupboard that had before been praised so highly, 
was then reduced and criticised till I could have 
hidden my diminished head and groaned. ‘It is 
naught, it is naught, saith the buyer,’ was Solomon's 
version of what he heard and moralised on thou- 
sands of years agone; and the ear that heareth 
may be confident of the same truth still. It has 
never altered ; and we may be sure it never will. 
When gold is seen, and the multitude of rubies 
acknowledged, then we may know our sale is not 
effected, and that the speaker means only to 

us by. It was remembering this that reconciled 
me to the revilement, and gave me the proper 
i retation of the praise. 

Mingled with this profitless stream of ladies, 
came another, worth not a thank-you more—house- 
agents. How very polite these were, how very 
unctuous, how very confidential, how very sure, 
I am not likely to forget. If the house situated 
in Suburbia, in the parish of Surburbington, and 
known as number nine hundred and eleven, were 
desirable in the eyes of the disinterested neigh- 
bours, to these very impressive men of business it 
was something infinitely more. There was exactly 
the right accommodation for them ; the rooms were 
precisely the right size; the situation was, to an 
inch, Shes was desired ; the locality was superb ; 
the conveniences for reaching everywhere (which 
I eae too eloquently—not knowing, at first, my 
men—descanted upon) acknowledged to be without 
compare. There was only one thing, perhaps, on 
which they and I did not quite agree; the rent 
‘Too high,’ I thought to myself, anticipating the 

nal blow that should bring the whole apprecia- 
tive fabric to the ground: but no; nothing of the 
sort), the rent was full low. With such undeni- 
able advan , with houses of exactly that size, 
and in exactly that neighbourhood, in such unpar- 
alleled demand, a slight rise on that might well 
be expected ; and they supposed the owner would 
have no objection, as they had so many people 
in communication with them, to place his name 
upon their books, and allow them the commission 
usual with them if they sent a tenant in? This 
was the never-failing ending; and this always 
concluded the negotiations with a civil but decided 
No. 

Then there came 
house had not the sm 
-who came inquiring about it just the same. 
these, some were gentlemen, calling on their way 
to business very early in the morning, or on their 
way home from business very late at night, and 
who were commonly prompt and reasonable, able 
to understand, without further trouble, that we 
had not to offer what their circumstances and 
family would require; but others were ladies, 
coming singly, or in parties of two, and three, 
and four, who had not imagination enough to 
carry the description of seven rooms in their 
chignoned and small-bonneted little heads, and 
would not waive their right to be taken down to 
the premises that they might see. But whether 
they were neat, earnest little men, with wives and 
children depending on their punctuality and nerve, 
or men of more expanse, who had crossed 


geele for whom the little 
lest possible suitability, but 


Rubicon of success, and reached the wider way, or 
ladies in dainty morning-dresses, or mat and 
matronly in sweeping silk, one and all were so 
deficient of the commonest calculation, or so hopeful 
that cause could have no influence on effect, that it 
was a marvel to stand and hear them. ‘ Were there 
no reception-rooms leading from one to the other ?” 
one asked. ‘Were there no attics?’ was the ques- 
tion of another. ‘Were there no kitchens down- 
stairs ?’ when the little house was as unmistakably 
a tiny, snug, pocket-pistol sort of an affair as any 
house could be. It proclaimed itself a miniature 
box. It had no steps; it was low; it had but 
three windows in front; it stood but one story 
high ; yet the blundering people thought it might 
spread out at the back, thought that the kitchens 
were underneath, that it had plenty of rooms above, 
that it was anything and everything, in short, but 
what it looked, and what the shallowest thought 
would have assured them it must be. It might 
have been double the rent, it might have been 
only half—people a great deal too rich for it, and 
people a t deal too poor, saw it in the light 
that was fathered by their desire, and absolutely 
were obliged to be convinced that if they wanted a 
very inexpensive house, this was not it, or that if 
they wanted six ms, it was impossible to 
squeeze the sleepers into a house that had only 


I was quite sorry for some of the people whom 
our house did not suit. There came one day a 
darling little woman ; young, wee, slight, dainty, 
charmingly dressed, powdered (I am sorry for that ; 
but she was), scented (I am sorry for that also), 
sweetly-spoken, frank, courteous, clear ; I followed 
her about the house as she tripped from room to 
room, making her wifely calculations, bewitched. 
She had her yo husband with her; he was 
tall, moustached, nicely clad, gentlemanly in his 
speech and manner, but not half the Adonis he 
ought to have been to hold possession of such a 
a — be she said 

‘Thi ur painting-room,’ she said to 
her husband, ah, mir an artist, she had told me 
before. ‘It has a north light, and it is a good 
size, and see what pretty trees it looks upon! It 
will be just the thing,’ 

‘ And this,’ she went on again, when we had left 
the back of the house, and gone into the front— 
‘this is the drawing-room. Um! It is rather 
small, and it has a poor window ; but it is cheerful ; 
it gets all the sun. It would do. And this is the 
dining-room, and this the kitchen. Quite large 
enough for us, dear. We can have the table here, 
and our dining-room furniture will suit that 


Of a little room exactly—Now, where are the 


rooms ?” 

She asked this of me, turning her girlish little 
face to me, and looking with a happy smile. I 
knew I should dash down all her pretty plans—I 
knew I should sponge out her womanly visions of 
a picturesque little home, and I could not help my 
sorrow shewing itself as I made reply. 

‘You have used up one of the rooms as a studio,’ 
I said, after a little pause. ‘If you have dining, 
drawing, and painting rooms, you will only leave 
two for sleeping, and one of those is very small.’ 

‘O dear! what a pity!’ the dear little woman 
cried. ‘We must have three bedrooms! We 
cannot do with less!—And I like the house so 
much,’ she mourned, turning to her husband, ‘I 

i ! 


the | am so disappointed 
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‘We cannot help it, love, the husband answered 
her. ‘We cannot take the house if we cannot all 
in. Come! we are only giving useless trouble. 

t us go.’ 

And they went, the wife giving a regretful look 
at 7 little house = she passed out at the gate, 
and saying again she was so very sorry—so very 
sorry, as she wished me, prettily, Brn 

Another young wife came, pretty like the last, 
but with the prettiness that was haughtiness as 
well, and that meant ability to manage ; imperious- 
th she asked as I 

‘Are yout e—the—person e asked as 
happened to be at the open door, and she was 
doubtful from my dress whether she would be 
wrong in giving me a better title. 

*I can give you every information, I said, evad- 
ing any acknowledgment of rank or ownership, 

confessing to my post alone. ‘I am here on 
a ae : will you not walk in ?’ 

e would, and did; and whilst giving me a 
very pretty picture of a conscientious wife, afforded 
me much amusement as well. 

‘Dear me, what an excessively dirty kitchen !’ 
she exclaimed o— but engagingly as I ushered 
her into that useful little place. ‘Oh, what a bad 
housewife the last mistress must have been! O 
shocking! Dear me, how dreadful! I never saw 
anything equal to it before. How could they’—— 

‘This is the scullery, I said, going through the 
enumeration I knew now by heart, and pointing 
to everything as I spoke—‘this is the scullery, 
with a stove in it, where much of the cooking might 
be done. This is the copper, with tap over it, for 
water to flow right in. is is the larder, with two 
slate slabs for meat and poultry. This is the-—— 

* Good ious!’ the acute creature cried, before 
T had got through my lesson, and as she shot 
her pretty face through the opened back-door, 
‘what a tiny bit of ground! A mere yard! It’s 
of no use at all. There might as well be none.’ 

‘I lite the pitty darden!’ lisped the little four- 
et wn at her side, who had clung adhesively to 
er skirts during the whole-of the inspection. . 
sould lite to play in the pitty darden ! 

‘Should you, my darling?’ the young mother 
asked with tenderness, shrewd decision gone from 
her, and her voice all love ; and then she turned 
to me and said: ‘I will go up-stairs,’ 

Here the active mistress was uppermost agai 
and the mother gone. ‘Dreadful!’ the sharp 
engaging voice resumed. ‘ The ceilings !—the walls ! 
—the floors! Who could have thought they were 
in such a state !’ 

I ventured to suggest the rooms only wanted 
washing and decoration, and that then they would 
be all right. 

‘O yes, the able young helpmate cried; ‘no 
- But see the money we should have to 


Twenty pounds, I said meekly, I thought would 
cover it. 

‘ Ah, bit of that, was the reply. And 
then moment, after a 
glance in every direction, high and low: ‘No; it 


would take more. Twenty pounds would not do it | broad. 


—not as I should like to do it, at anyrate. And 
the taxes, how much are they? And how long 
will _ let it for? And when must we begin to 
pay }—Ah, well, I think it is very dear; and I 
pt a terms are very hard altogether. But I 
will tell my husband, and let you know.’ 


‘was the dasher—dasher—dasher of the passing 


I| his choice presiding over these receptions, and he 


She did not let us know ; so, although I thought 
the case was promising, the promise vanished, and 
my interest was excited by some one else. 

By a quiet, calm, reflective gentleman, who was 
choosing a home into which to bring his bride, and 
who thought of what she would like faithfully, and 
inquired about everything as it would affect Ce 

‘Was the railway a disturbance?’ he asked me, 
with his thoughtful eyes looking full into mine, 
and his face and voice all earnestness both. ‘Could 
the shriek be heard ?’ 

I bade him listen. There, at the very moment 


train, although all sight of it, and even of its steam, 
was hidden by two rows of houses and a clump of 
trees ; and there, the moment after, was the pier- 
cing whistle, the full sound and quality that an 
inhabitant would always hear. 

‘That is not so bad,’ the attentive gentleman 
said; and indeed the sound was softened by its 
travel through the summer air ; and then I put it 
argumentatively whether any house, in any suburb 
anywhere, could be said to be out of hearing of the 
voracious rail? This was a question that could 
not very well be answered by a yes, and so surren- 
dering the point, the gentleman proceeded with me 
on our tour. 

This is the—this is the—this is the—everything 
till I had done, I went on in my patter way, when 
the gentleman assured me all was there he wanted ; 
it was only the scale it was on that was perplexing 
him, and he leaned against the banisters, whence 
he could see at once into all the four rooms u 
stairs, and he looked as honest and reliable a little 
man as any one need wish to know. He said very 
little, only a necessary question once and awhile ; 
he put his hand upon his chin ; he pondered ; he 
looked grave ; he was evidently peopling the 
rooms as all rooms are peopled now, with prating, 
showy, expansive company, who have nothing to 
do with real happiness, but for whom all of us 
waste our money and our time, and make our 
houses fit ; he was evidently picturing the lady of 


couldn’t make up his mind. 

*I could decide at once,’ he said, with his respon- 
sible, thoughtful way. ‘I like the house, and the j 
size, and the way everything is planned. But, you 
see,’ and a smile crossed his face here. ‘I have not 
only myself to please: I have some one else to 
consult as well, 

And his consultation ended adversely to his own 
desires and mine, and I had another disappointment 
about the married happiness I had hoped to have 
known present under our modest little roof. 

There was great m ve | about the next case. A 
dark-dressed, short, b lady made herself so 
unintelligible in her inquiries at our house-door, 
that the maid opened that of the room in which I 
sat, to appeal to me for explanation, and was 
followed at once by the inquirer without any 
forewarning word. 

Vot ees de dat ? was 
pered to me, subduedly and with great caution, by 
the lady who was dark-dressed and short and 
I am sure she was on tip-toe, I am sure 
she thought her question treason, and that she and 
I were chief conspirators in some subtle plot. Why 
else should she put her great wide featureless face 
so close to mine ?—why else should she stand in such 
a rigid, limbless, extinguisher-like attitude ?—why 
else should she sink her voice so very still and low? 
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‘It ees a ladee and shentlemans I kno—de 
vant a leetle hause. Can you o-blige me to te 
me de raint ?’ 

‘O yes!’ I said, endeavouring to reduce the 
conspirator attitude, and put the interview on as 
business-like a footing as I could. But no arms, 
or hands, or animation, or expression, could I pro- 
duce as I ran through my role; all was condensed, 
solid, lifeless mystery as before. 

‘Dis ladee and shentlemans dey did tink to take 
a hause before, and dey did stop to take it, and dey 
was too late! I s’ould like to tell dem of dis leetle 
hause. I teach dem; I go to dair hause to teach. 
I would like to tell. Would it trauble you too 
motch to shew ?’ 

Utterly useless as the shewing must be, I could 
not refuse. Was it not very good-natured of this 
meek, dark-dressed, broad little body, to be taking 
her employers’ interests so much at heart, that she 
would even hunt for houses for them? Could I be 
so churlish as to say I would not go? 

So down we went, and the front-door lock, that 
was always a little troublesome, required an almost 
vicious turn of the key before it would unfasten, 
and then sent the door from before us with a 
shudder and a sigh ; and the German governess 
followed me into every room like the shortest 
shadow, invariably coming bump against me as I 
turned round to go out, and looking the picture of 
subdued and uninterested immovability when I 
asked her pardon and drew myself upright. No 

rtion of the show was allowed to be omitted. 
P hinted at some of the cupboards and arrange- 
ments, merely indicating their whereabouts by a 
wave of my hand; but the persevering, tenacious 
bit of mystery would put up with no such slurring, 
and voicelessly and meekly asked if it would be 
too motch trauble for me to shew. A flow of 
tuneless, level thanks was turned upon me when 
the circuit was completed and my work done ; and 
then, with a final collision with me in her exit 
through the door, and the same unmoved, inflexible 
visage and demeanour the mysterious lady de- 

ed, and I was on my road home. 

Scarcely had I laid down the keys and flung 
myself in my chair, than there came another knock 
at the door. A strong knock this time, and a 
stirring one ; from a masculine hand undoubtedly. 
From no middle-aged, low-voiced governess, but 
from a tall fine young fellow, loud, active, and 
with a long light beard. He outstripped me far, 
in the little walk between our house and the one to 
let, and was already through the gate and up on 
the step of the door, before [ had reached the first 
of the pretty overhanging trees that shaded it. 

‘IT have come to see your spacious mansion,’ he 
said merrily, as I stayed a moment to undo the lock. 

‘This, then, is the dining-room,’ I began my 

t-talk as soon as we were inside, opening the 
first door we came to on our right. 

‘Immense!’ the gentleman cried, casting his eyes 
queerly on the four tiny walls. 

‘ And this the kitchen,’ 

‘Superb !’ 

‘And here the scullery’ 

‘Dear me! so it is!’ 

‘With copper, fireplace, larder ; back-door leading 
into garden.’ 

‘Into what ?’ and the new visitor turned sharp 
upon me, and looked laughingly in my face. 

‘Well, the gardenette, then, I said, to suit his 
humour, and laughing in my turn, 


‘You are very good,’ he said then, penitently ; 
seeing, I sup that house-hunting could 
hardly be carried on in this comic fashion. ‘You 
are very good, and you are very right. It is all 
very convenient aud compact ; but I expected to 
find such a different affair. hy, my furniture 
would overflow the little place—it would extend 
right into the road !’ 

‘That is certainly not the house’s fault, said 
I, as we walked down to the gate; and I told 
him of other houses a mile or so up the road, more 
likely to be the size he wanted; and airily and 
jantily he passed through the gate, thanked me, 
and was gone. 

A timid, lank, melancholy gentleman, dressed in 
deepest black, accosted me as I closed the house- 
door. I had to smooth my face and subdue my 
voice—both somewhat animated by my last puae 
—to suit the gray solemnity of the house-hunter 
now addressing me. 

§ Will you not walk in ?’ I asked, as gravely as I 
could ; and I held the door open for the new-comer 
to pass in before me, and then I followed after and 


— my tale. 

t had a disconsolate tinge directly. It all fell 
hopeless from my li opened the windows 
widely, pushed the shutters as far back as they 
would go, edged the old gentleman into the farthest 
corner of the rooms, that he might have their whole 
expanse before him, but everything would look 
dull and drear. It was a small house the sombre 
gentleman wanted ; he had had a great sorrow, he 
told me, and but a few weeks ago; and he could 
not stay in the large residence where his loss had 
come to him, and where the vacant rooms looked 
emptiness upon him all day long. He wanted 
cheerfulness ; he wanted sun ; just such a spot as 
this, indeed, where there was something pleasant 
to look upon, and he was yet not far away from 
town. But was it the trees that gave the house 
such gloom? or were the windows too high up and 
small? or was it about to rain ? 

It was very tiresome, and I cannot account for it, 
unless the poor gentleman carried his recent trouble 
with him, and it fell on him and everywhere, like a 
huge shade ; but though many of the great testin 
questions were put to me, and their answers seem 
to be satisfactory, and the number of rooms suited, 
and their size was not objectionable, the old gentle- 
man never paid the second visit he promised me ; 
and, what is more, I felt sure he would not, when 
he crossed over the road just in front of the little 
house and never once looked round. Experience 
had taught me a real purchaser would look at the 
thing he was about to purchase from every point 
of view. 

I had another case in which the omission of this 
simple but important act assured me the negotiation 
was at an end. The deceiver in this case was a 
much younger man, not more than forty, tall, 
manly, handsome, dark, with just so much of the 
countryman about him as gave a racy flavour to his 
tongue, and proclaimed him the honest, heart 
fellow one would like to greet firmly by the han 
My hopes were yy great that he would take 
our little house. I liked him thoroughly. He 
seemed frank, reasonable, courteous, full of method, 
business-like, and far-seeing. He walked down 
to our ‘tenement’ a minute or two minutes before 
me, and when I reached the door, I found him 
exploring the premises at the back, going round to 
the garden, looking at the build of the house, with 
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a quick eye to damp, and the privacy from, or too 
great exposure to, our 

I hastened through the house to admit him from 
the back, that he might not have the trouble to 
come round to the front again. 

‘Ah!’ he cried, when the bolts of the door were 
drawn, and he found himself in the little scullery, 
‘very convenient—very convenient, indeed. The 
maid does her washing here, and takes it at once 
into the garden to dry. To be sure; very nicely 
planned? 

We inverted the order of things by this back- 
—_ admission, and came upon the better rooms 
ast. 

‘Dear me!’ Uncle George cried—he happened 
to be very like an uncle of mine of that name, and 
so at once, in my own mind, I called him by it— 
‘Dear me! what untidy folks the last must have 
been! Why, it would fidget me to death to see 
such dirt and stains as those upon my walls! I 
am one of the most old-fashioned men on earth ! 
I take as much pride in these sort of things as 
a woman !’ 

‘You have, no children?’ asked, 
accounting for his unusual interest in domestic 
matters, and anxious for my own sake to know, as, 
if he were blessed with any, our house would not 
be big enough for him. 

‘Children ?’ he quickly eried—‘not I! I hate a 
child in the house—can’t bear the sight of one. 
Children’s fingers have been at this paper, I am 
sure, and I should go mad if such a thing had been 
done to mine !’ 

I pointed out to him that most of the damage on 
the paper came from wet, which, coming through 
the roof, had streamed down the walls, and spoiled 
them ; and then, of course, that this leaking should 
not fill him with alary, I assured him the 
defective slates had ey Bt set right, and 
that as the walls must be re-papered, their present 
condition was of no account. 

‘Ah! that reminds me!’ said Uncle George, so 
as to make me think him quite secure, ‘ could you 
recommend a workman to do the repairs? I have 
never lived in this neighbourhood, and know 
nothing of it. You know the man you employ, I 
daresay ?’ 

I did, and told Uncle George of him, being very 
particular to describe where he was to be found, so 
that there should be no mistake, and to give the 
man the good character he deserved. 

*T shall find him, my uncle said ; ‘I shall have 
no difficulty. The left-hand side, you said? All 
right. I can make no mistake 

Would not any one have thought a man who 
entered thus far into particulars would not change 
his mind? I did, at anyrate. I felt this was the 
nearest case to a real bite that had come under 
consideration vet ; size of house being all right, 
neighbourhood all right, and price, apparently, no 
objection ; and when we reached the ground-floor 
again, and I led him into the garden, that the sun 
and pleasantness might strike him, and the nail be 
driven yet further in, his remarks and plans con- 
vinced ine I might almost take down the * lets,’ and 
fold my hands, and go to rest. 

‘Pity you are so much exposed here!’ he cried, 
stopping in a ruminating, master-like way, at a 
part of the garden-wall that was certainly much 
too low. . 

‘I should not like this insight into my neigh- 
bours’ business at all. I am a man who like to 


sit in my garden and smoke; I don’t like to 
intrude on others, or for others to intrude on me. 
This is what I should do to remedy this: I should 
put up a trellis-work from that block to here, and 
train this vine over it. It would quickly grow, and 
at once there would be a screen. And I should 
alter this garden altogether: I should do away with 
this tuft of grass here in the centre—I hate a bit 
of turf in the middle of these little gardens ; I 
should keep the border all round, of course, pruning 
the trees and training the vine as I say ; and then 
I should have all the rest gravel, with a vase here, 
on a pedestal, full of flowers.’ 

I repeat—would not any one have thought this 
fish was really hooked, and that he would be 
certain to come again? But he did not ; and, as I 
have said, the first misgiving to my brimful hope 
was when, as I watched him across the road, I saw 
him turn the corner and disappear without once 
looking round. 

After this, I was in communication with several 
married couples, following each other, as it chanced, 
in rapid succession on one day. One of these was 
a wee, shabby, shuffling, spare old gentleman, 
with peering eyes and a watery tongue ; his wife 
being grand and broad, generous in her talk and 
flowing silks, and shewing her serenity by a settled 
smile. I was not surprised to find this pair con- 
trasted by one of precisely converse kind—a social, 
chatty, cheery husband, and a silent, haughty, re- 
monstrating wife. Nor was my knowledge of human 
nature any more upset on finding another couple 
to consist of a handsome, fine, long-whiskered man, 
who ducked under and disappeared from questions 
and conversation altogether when his remarkably 
plain wife put her well-primed tongue in, and 
rattled it round at the rate of about a volume 
an hour. And I treated with a husband without 
a wife, who would report all to her in the country, 
and who mused at the low-built dining-room 
window looking on the lawn, and said his little 
ones would be sure to creep in and out of that, in 
preference to the door; and I treated with a wife 
without her husband, who brought a representative 
of him in the person of a plump, little, hooded 
baby, whom I held whilst its mother quickly ran 
up-stairs, and who occupied the few moments in 
exploring my face with its chubby little hand, and 
sliding my spectacles right off, as evidently some- 
thing it knew ought not to be there. 

A lodging-house keeper came too—one of the 
model kind—a Martha, every inch of her—tall, 
bony, swift, with a glance intent on ‘rooms’ and 
‘view, and who was business-like, and full of 

lans. I vacillated no more than herself, and told 
ner at once, point-blank, that our house was neither 
suited for lodgers, nor should we like a tenant 
obliged to take lodgers in. She was not discon- 
certed a bit, but asked immediately my opinion on 
such a neighbourhood she mentioned, and on such 
and such, and about the prices that apartments 
near about us fetched. She was so energetic and 
busy, so evidently anxious for reliable advice 4s to 
the best place in which to invest her money, I 
took some pains to give her all the information I 
could ; and I simply chuckled in my sleeve, and 
forgave her, when, following her down the road, 
I saw her knock at the door of an opposite house 
where ‘Apartments furnished’ was written up, 
and watched her very politely shewn in. 

Very different feelings were excited in me by 
another of the same class who came. Perhaps I 
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am wrong, though, in saying this last ‘ person’ 
belonged to the class of the first at all; she only 
wanted to belong to it, and could no more have 
really stood her footing in the ranks than a draggle- 
leaved, withered dog-brier would be called cousin 
by a flourishing and self-sufficient en-rose. 
She was a poor, weak-voiced, ‘ weazen,’ little thing ; 
not fully-spoken ; helpless, shabby, resourceless ; 
as certain to spoil a blade dinner, to be taken in 
by swindlers, to have a powerful massive ‘girl’ 
rule her to her own ends, as if she had been made 
on purpose, and been bred to no other fate. 

Jj am a widow, she whined, throwing herself 
upon my sympathy ; ‘I have a little money left, 
and I thought if I could take a house and let part.’ 

We did not want a tenant of that sort, 1 told 
her ; and further, that in our high-priced suburb, 
nothing would be at all likely to suit her needs ; 
and the melancholy, drooping personage moved on 
at this edict of mine, and took her weeds and 

mt body, and thin, trembling voice belo: 

to another lady I saw. She a brisk too, and 
sharp, and cautious, and with a mind little shorn 
of its vigour and clearness by quite eighty years 
that it had been encumbered by her body. She 
belonged to the’ real old school—the school of 
broad and dainty cap-border, of narrow and 
shortened skirts, of nice white stockings, and high 

ella shoes. She looked rich, and she looked a 

y, and she looked capricious and full of whim. 
She came in a cab, and she followed me up the 
garden-path with a good-natured smile. 

‘The first thing, she quavered out as she put 
her foot across the threshold, ‘is the stairs. I 
must try them.’ And the good dame raised her 
solid black-silk gown, and put her nice-shoed old 
feet up the first step or two of the solitary stair. 

I was not slow to seize upon the minimum 

uantity of stair a one-storied house afforded, as an 
incontrovertible advantage to a lady advanced in 


‘That is true,’ the old lady cried, see-sawing u 
and down the first few steps, like a professio 
—— on the tread-mill—‘that is quite true ; 

ut these stairs are high; and they are rather 
_ : they measure a quarter of a yard—quite,’ 

‘I think not,’ I said, pointing to the absolute 
height. ‘They are not more than eight inches, 
I should think’ 

‘That is very nearly a quarter of a yard!’ the 
old lady answered; ‘and I am most particular 
about my stairs. I am leaving my present house 
for no other reason than that I cannot easily get 
up and down.’ 

Dear old soul! She refused my proffered hand 
when she was coming down the pat of the stairs, 
after having actually gone up them. She was not 
so feeble as that, she-said. And she refused my 
help a when she was on the door-step, and I 
wanted to lead her to her cab. I wonder whether 
she will ever find a home that is quite easy to her, 
and whether her life has been such that she need 
not fear her last ! 

A spongy, sallow, middle-aged woman, succeed- 
ing this other, is one whom [ shall have often in 
my mind. Mad, decidedly—mad, and voluble, and 

-contained, and skittish as a girl. 

‘How many rooms? What is the rent? How 
long has it been to let? Might it be for a lease? 
And go in at once ?’ jerked out this animated party, 
all in a breath. 


The particulars had hardly left my lips before 
she began agui 
‘ Is it yours on freehold? Or yours on a lease ? 
—— you add to it? Might you pull it down ?” 
here would be little sense in that, I said, for we 
should only have to build it up; but (for I wanted 
to probe her further) what would be her plans ? 
‘Are there any restrictions?’ Evidently her 
7 forbade her any answering, and confined 
er to questioning alone. ‘ Has your lease any 
restrictions ?” 
‘How?’ I said. ‘I do not quite understand’ 
* Are you tied down to anything in your lease ?’ 
she asked, a characteristic again. 


‘ Must you consult an about —= plan? 
‘O yes, certainly,’ I said ; ‘the district surveyor 


for one’—— 

‘Oh, that’s nominal,’ she interrupted—‘ that’s 
nominal. Any more ?’ 

‘ Well, I hesitated, ‘ 1’—— 

‘I understand—I understand !’ the rapid lady 
interrupted me with again. ‘Isee—Isee! You 
can do with it what you like ; well’—— 

We were approached here by some other house- 
hunters, who, seeing the door open, had walked in ; 
so my insane friend put her finger on her lip, 
nodded her head, at very confidential, and 
said mysteriously: ‘I’ll come again, I’ll come 

in, 1’ll come again on Tuesday!’ as though it 
were the burden of a comic song. 

The other ladies, however, simply walked out 
again after putting their fair heads inside, so hunt- 
ress No. 1 returned to the attack. 

‘I will tell you in a word what I will do,’ she 
gabbled out. ‘I will take the house on your 
terms, and I will knock down this wall, and put up 
folding-doors ; and I will knock down the floor 
above, and put folding-doors there ; and I will add 
on a kitchen, and raise the roof a story pe. 
You see this would not pay me unless I had a lease 
of — years. Would you let for fourteen 
years 

Very likely, I said. Without consideration, I 
could not tell her for sure ; but if she would bring 
a definite offer, I would let her know. 

‘To be sure!’ she hurried out—‘to be sure! 
Seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years, I will make 
the offer for; and I will come again, yes, I will 
come again, I will come again on Tuesday !’ 

And with smiles, and nods, and animation enough 
for a score of women, the poor lunatic danced off, 
stopping at the gate to give me more smiles —_ 

was meant to be much impressed by the hunt- 
ress whose portrait is the last I shall give ; and so 
I was. She was a lady who talked through her 
nose, and who had a very long one to talk through, 
and who had quantities of beads, and ri and 
chains, and furbelows to deck her, and who was 
past thirty, and thought herself very aristocratic, 
and quite a girl. 

‘Babba and Papa are living over the water now,’ 
she told me with great fluency and candour ; ‘ but 
Babba doesn’t like over the water at all. It doesn’t 
suit Babba, you see. Babba is not used to that 
side of the water, and so she wants to leave.’ 

‘Oh, Babba likes the kitchen on the sabe floor 
as the dining-room!’ my young lady cried, on 
beholding that arrangement. ‘ Babba is rather 
stout, you see, and she doesn’t like getting up-stairs. 
And Papa will take great pride in the garden: 
Papa is a great man for a garden. Papa has been 
a very active man in business for many years, and 
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now he has made his fortune, and has nothing to 
do. And Papa is very particular that Babba 
should have exactly what she likes.’ 

A good-natured creature this, I could see, though 
her aristocracy and her Babba’s existed only in her 
own imagination ; and I let her have her whole 


say. 

Baba must have the best room, of course,’ she 
went on again; ‘Babba must have the largest ; 
Babba always has the best room. You see, Babba 
is not used to living over the water at all, and she 
is very anxious to come out here. I am sure 
Babba will like | very buch indeed’ 

We came now to cupbo and other minor 


arrangements that were being thoughtfully con-. 


sidered for Babba. 

‘Is there only one ?’ my friend asked me, with 
the door in her 

‘Only one,’ was my reply. 

‘Oh, my eye!’ the delicate young creature cried. 
And then a blush came at the consciousness of 
this perilous demonstration, and then many 
allusions to Babba and Papa to cover it, and toa 
chaise, and driving, and illimitable wealth, and the 

ounds of money Papa would be sure to spend if 
i took the house, and Babba liked it. Papa was 
the best tenant any landlord ever had. Papa had 
lived ever so many — in such a place, and ever 
so many in such, and ever so many in a third, and 
ever so many in so many more—Papa must have 
been quite a Methuselah to have lived even in a 


art. 
7 Before Our House was really let—and, as I said 
at the beginning, it was only three weeks about— 
higher emotions than mere curiosity and house- 
hunting were felt within its walls. The affec- 
tionate people who had lived in it for thirteen 
years came to look lovingly in every room, came 
to recall past happiness they had experienced in it, 
came to be softened anew by the more vivid 
memory of a grief. And after our house was 
really let, a little lady and her still less daughter, 
who had had their eye upon it, bnt had held their 
decision back, were so concerned that it was taken, 
that they stood in the empty rooms speechless and 
blank. Their reflection was as it is with many of 
us: ‘If they had only been a day before !’ 
And so the panorama ends. 


LORD ULSWATER. 
CHAPTER XXVII.—THE PROFESSOR CONFESSES. 


Sranp1ine on Mr Moss’s doorstep, with her hand 
on Mr Moss’s bell-pull, Loys Sark looked long and 
steadily into the twinkling, bleary eyes of Pro- 
fessor Brum. Then, reading nothing but -will 
in the Professor’s countenance, she ke him fair. 
‘Brum,’ she said, almost coaxingly, ‘we were 
always civil and friendly to you, sm and me; 
weren't we? You’d not do an inj to those 
that never wronged you, I should hope, Professor? 
And it would be doing me an injury if you set me 
off on a false footing about the lawyer here. Has 
he changed his line of business, or what ?” 

Brum gruffly replied that, so far as he knew, the 
clients of Mr N. om still belonged to the same 
interesting class as formerly. But, he added, the 
immediate neighbourhood to that legal gentleman’s 
abode rendered the spot very unsafe for a pro- 
tracted discussion of which the orientally descended 
attorney should be the theme. Would Mrs Sark 


condescend to walk a few yards down the street 
with her old acquaintance? Then they might talk. 

Loys complied. In any other city of Europe, or 
of the world, such incongruous companions must 
have attracted notice, and provoked curiosity ; but 
not in London, and least of all in the crowd 
dingy, work-day a of London, along the 
streets of which—the foot-pavements bei i 
with dust, and strewed with orange-peel ; while the 
middle of the road, despite the blue sky and the 
dry weather, was slip with that tenacious 
black mud, from which it is so rarely free— 
these oddly-assorted friends made their slow way. 
The dark-eyed, neatly-dressed, quiet-mannered 
young woman for some moments by the 
side of the rat-faced old Professor of unlicensed 
numismatics, whose brown tcoat and neck- 
shawl were worn in defiance of the heat and bright- 
ness of the day; but neither of the two seemed 
eager to speak. 

‘Now, missis,’ said Brum, at last breaking the 
silence—‘ when I stopped you a-ringing at that 
lawyer’s door-bell, I acted for your good. In a 
general way,’ continued the Professor, with the air 
of a philosopher defining some guiding principle of 
ethics—‘ in a general way, a man finds it don’t pay 
him to be wide-awake for the sake of other people. 
Let them be wide-awake for themselves, and let 
him be wide-awake for himself. But I recollected 
how Dandy Jem and his handsome wife had given 
me many a drop of comfort, when I couldn’t afford 
to pay for it, and I’m not the man to be ungrateful. 
Here, perhaps, the Professor's conscience pricked 
him somewhat, at the memory of the joint visit 
paid to his garret by Lord Ulswater and Mr Moss, 
of the Delphic information given, and of the 
money that had rewarded it. It is more than 
probable that the aged reprobate felt some smart 
of this sort, for he tfully repeated his words: 
‘I’m not the man to be ungrateful.’ 

Loys looked, half inquiringly, half imploringly, 
in his lean old face. 

*I do hope, Brum,’ she said, ‘you’ll do Jem a 
good turn now, if it lies in your power. If you 
really know anything about Mr Moss ’—— 

The old man interrupted her. ‘I know just 
this, Ma’am Sark, just this: Lawyer Moss won't 
starve for want of a livelihood, so long as a liveli- 
hood is to be picked up by hook or by crook. Run 
with the hare, and hunt with the hounds, is what 
he ought to have wrote up over that office-door of 
his. He’s got a client—he has—that is mighty 
anxious about the health of friends in foreign parts. 
That’s all’ 

Loys looked at him, and there was wonder in 

her dark eyes. ‘A client? What client?’ she 
asked. 
Old Brum laid his meagre forefinger along his 
nose, and laughed impishly. ‘First place, missis,’ 
said he, ‘you know it’s none so easy to tell what 
a customer really is. To look at you, this minute, 
so tidy, and trim, and genteel, wouldn’t anybody 
think you on the square’—— 

‘I am on the square, if you mean _ honest,’ 
interrupted the girl, with rn and with an 
angry gesture. ‘I always have been honest. Did 
I ever take a penny or pennyworth that didn’t 
belong to me? If I do live among thieves, I’m 
not a thief myself, and you know it.’ 

‘You are quite the lady, I know, Mrs Sark,’ 
said Brum humbly; ‘but, pray, don’t speak so 
loud. Iam, you see’—— 
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‘Ah, yes,’ cried Loys, her mood changing 
instantly ; ‘Jem is—what you are, Brum, and what 
the rest of them are; and I cannot hold up my 
head, and look the world in the face, because 
of him, dear lad!’ She sobbed violently now, 
thereby attracting some unwelcome notice from 
the passers-by. 

‘Missis, Ma’am Sark!’ exclaimed Brum, very 
much perturbed, and twitching at the corner of 
her shawl, to gain her attention; ‘this won't do. 
There’s a policeman a dozen yards off, beside the 
lamp-post; and if he sees you crying, and along 
with me, he’s just likely to get inquisitive. All 
the force know old Brum. Come up here, and let 
us walk up and down till your eyes are dry” So 
saying, by a dexterous jerk of the arm, he guided 
his impulsive companion into a court, the narrow 
entrance of which they were passing at the 
moment. ‘ There,’ said the os there! I 
don’t su there’s a snugger e for a quiet 
chat in aif the city than this’ 

Brum was right. The spot might have been 
consecrated to Silence, so complete was the con- 
trast between this little brick-and-mortar haven 
and the roaring rapids and whirlpools of London 
traffic and London activity but a few yards away. 
The din of rumbling wheels, humming voices, 
street-cries, and trampling feet came to the ear as 
if from another world. ‘The court was not one of 
those dens where unwashed humanity is packed 
into a mass, like so many figs in a drum, where 
swarming children crowd their unsunned play- 
ground, and where the sounds of brawling, 
reproach, anger, and suffering swell the hideous 
gamut by night and day. This was a money- 
making court, a smug, respectable cloister, sacred 
to Mammon. Through the lower windows might 
be obtained glimpses of neat offices and counting- 
houses, where staid men, with shining bald 
heads, for the most part, and spectacles, were 
making entries in immense books, with backs of 
green or red leather, or writing letters by the 
score, or telling out bank-notes in bundles, and 
gold coins in scoopfuls, upon mahogany counters. 
Grave decorous men of middle age, and solemn- 
eyed youths, dandies in dress, but business-look- 
ing and fast-walking, went occasionally in and out, 
with black leather pocket-books, that bulged out 
in places with the pressure of the bills and 
coupons with which they were crammed, secured 

steel chains inside their closely-buttoned coats. 

vergreens, of the bay or laurel tribe, tough 
enough to keep alive in the choke-damp of the 
London atmosphere, crawled over the fronts of 
some of the old red brick houses in this harbour of 
refuge, and spread their dingy leaves around the 
windows. There were rusty iron gates that could 
be shut in case of need, to keep out trespassers, 
but which stood open during office-hours, and 
indeed during the quiet night as well. 

Here, no one cared to listen to or to interrupt 
the conversation between Loys and the Professor. 
The bald old clerks, and the sleek-haired you 
clerks, and the messengers, and ticket-porter, an 
private watchman, just took a short survey of 
them through the glass, or from their sentry- 
boxes near the doors, but no one demanded why 
they entered. They were odd-looking persons, no 
doubt, but many odd-looking persons have to drop 
in at a bank, or at a German importer’s, or at a 
commission house, or at an assurance office. For 
aught anybody knew or cared, they might be 


customers or hangers-on of one or other of these 
establishments. They were let alone. 

The Professor looked, with a sort of fellow-feel- 
ing, at the clerks who were tossing the money 
about, like a sort of Golden Millers, picking up 
sovereigns in copper shovels, weighing them in 
bright brass scales, tying them up in canvas bags, 
rolling them up in paper rouleaux, locking them 
in iron safes; and sometimes, for the sake of 
diversity of employment, as it seemed, rustling 
over the crisp pages of precious little books, ever 
leaf of fre 4 was a bank-note new from Thread- 
needle Street. Next to the actual possession of 
money, it must be the sweetest thing in the world, 
so the old man thought, to handle it, and to sift, 
and test, and sort it, touching nothing, like Midas 
himself, that was not auriferous. 

Loys spoke first. ‘Brum,’ she said, ‘you are 
keeping something from me. You know all about 
Mr Moss and this client, and it’s very cruel if you 
refuse to tell me the truth. I don’t like to make 
a merit of past kindness; but when you were so 
ill out there in Perth’ 

‘Yes, I remember, missis, who ’twas nursed me, 
and took turns to sit up with a worthless old worn- 
out critter like myself, and, I believe, saved my 
life. The more beast I to sell you!’ blurted out 
the Professor, and then felt as if he could have 
bitten off his tongue for the incautious confession. 
But at Brum’s time of life, and with Brum’s con- 
stitution, any touch of genuine kindly feeling is 
apt to produce the eflects of truth-compelling, 
which the classic poets attributed to wine alone. 
With all the old rogue’s cunning, senility was too 
much for him when once the husk of selfishness 
was broken. 

In this emergency, Loys recovered the full use 
of her wits, from the very imminence of the —_ 
that she now saw threatening her outlawed hus- 
band. Another woman in her position would have 
wasted her breath in useless outcries or reproaches ; 
but James Sark’s true wife laid her hand lightly 
on the Professor’s frowsy sleeve, and fixed her own 
resolute eyes upon the shifty and bleared eyes, 
with an odd sort of moisture in them now, that 
twinkled at her out of old Brum’s nodding head. 
‘Come, old friend,’ she said, in a tone of calm per- 


suasion—‘ come, tell me the whole truth. at 
will be the best way of acting, and then let 
bygones be bygones.’ 

Under this moral pressure, with many 


and interjections, the repentant Professor made 
what he called a clean breast of it. He related 
with tolerable accuracy how, when, and where he 
had been sought out and questioned by Mr Moss 
the attorney, and a certain gentleman-client of the 
above-mentioned Moss, Also how, being then 
newly returned to England, and not having as yet 
made much profit by his professional exertions to 
increase the monetary circulation of the realm, he 
had yielded to temptation, and had taken the bribe 
to reveal what he knew of Sark’s intentions. He 
averred, however, with tremendous adjurations to 
back his words, that he had purposely said as little 
as he could, consistently with obtaining payment, 
and that his information had been slight and vague 
to a degree. 

Loys heard all without anger and without im- 
patience. There was a certain look of weary 
watchfulness upon her handsome face, but nothing 
more. She allowed Brum to run himself down, so 
to speak, like a clock in striking. Then she said: 
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‘But the gentleman, Brum, he that came with 
Moss to inquire about Jem and me, was he a real 
gentleman, or some valet, or perhaps agent ?’ 

‘Well, there you see, Ma’am Sark, how hard it 
is to tell the downright truth about a thing, 
returned the Professor, who seemed very much 
relieved in his mind by the confession he had 
made. ‘I’ve seen, bless you, valleys that were 
quite the gentleman, and masters that looked as 
if they ’d have been a precious deal more at home 
in the servants’ hall than up-stairs—it all depends. 
But I never did see a real swell, if that cove were 
not a regular heavy one.’ 

‘Young?’ Loys asked, changing colour as she 
spoke, and frowning as she noticed that the Profes- 
sor’s roving eye had detected that trifling token of 
agitation. 

There was something provokingly sly in Brum’s 
crafty face as he slowly made answer: ‘Young. 
A fine-made man, I don’t deny it. Tall enough 
for a Guardsman, and good-looking. Very bright 
blue eyes, that seemed to look through tp some- 
how, as if the chap that owned ’em could tell what 
you were thinking of. Fair. Hair pretty much 
the colour of real yellow gold after it has had 
a touch of the burnisher; and moustaches of a 
shade darker—more like the tawny look of eighteen- 
carat gold afore it’s polished. Not by no means 
the sort of customer I should care to quarrel with 
—there was a sort of crue] hardness about those 
blue eyes of my gentleman’s that it wouldn’t be 
pleasant to face; but I daresay he could look 
quite different if he wanted a young woman to 
take a fancy to him.’ It was amusing to the old 
cynic to see that, before his personal description 
of Lord Ulswater came to a close, she who listened 
to him caught her breath gaspingly, and pressed 
her hand for an instant to her side, with a low 
moan of actual pain. But he could not help 
admiring the strong self-control with which every 
sign of emotion was suppressed, as at the end of 
his h Loys turned towards him. 

‘This man—this client of Mr Moss,’ she asked 
in a steady voice, ‘did he look care-worn at all? 
Was his forehead beginning to wrinkle? Were 
the crow’s-feet gathering about his eyes, or had the 
lines that tell tales about wasting anxiety and 
sleepless nights yet begun to shew themselves 
around those lying lips of his? Brum, you have 
sharp eyes: tell me, did he look like a man who 
had something on his mind, and was ill at ease?’ 

The Professor shook his head. ‘Not a bit of all 
that,’ he said: ‘he looked about him, and ordered 
about him, as if he’d been a king. He was as 
fresh as a rose, and as cool as ice. I should say, 
by the face of him, he was the kind of chap that 
might have the Monument on his mind, and be 
just as airy and grand as if he’d never done any- 
thing but go to court in a gold-laced uniform. 
That’s my opinion, Mrs Sark.’ 

‘Hard—cold—cruel—let him look to himself, 
murmured Loys between her set teeth, and her 
eyes flashed with a dusky glitter that boded no 
good to the absent person to whom her words had 
reference. ‘Ever the same.’ Brum’s quick ear 
was not quick enough to catch the murmured 
threat, but he guessed it from the rigid fierceness 
of the dark young face he glanced at with sidelong 
scrutiny. 

‘And now, Missis,’ said Brum after a while, 
‘may I make so bold as to ask what James Sark, 
Esquire, means to be up to in this smoky old 


town? Because, if he’s going on the lay, I can 
put him up to several first-rate plants, und ’—— 

‘Not if I can prevent it, said Loys resolutely. 
‘It shall not be my fault if he ever eats another 
morsel that has not been bought with honest 
money. I tell you that, plainly, Professor’ 

‘No offence, missis, said Brum with much 
deference: ‘you and he was always a cut above 
such as us. But if Jem’s not too proud to shake 
hands and bear no malice, I should be glad’—— 

Loys Sark interrupted him with her old decision 
of manner: ‘No, Brum, no. Not now. You and 
Jem are best apart. The less he goes among those 
that he used to know; the better. He is fit for 
something else than crib-cracking and coining; and 
it shan’t be my fault if he ever has to stand in 
the dock again. If ever, when James is safe and 
settled in some business, you take it into your 
head, Professor, that you would like to give up the 
cross, and get respectable employment, we shall be 
ready to help you, bearing no grudge for what’s 

t and gone. But you don’t get Jem’s address 
Tom me.’ 

‘Nor I don’t ask it, Mrs Sark,’ said the Professor 
in his meek way: ‘I shouldn’t make a bad use of 
it, if I had it, but I don’t go so fur as to expect it 
to be given me. Thank you for kind offers, too, 
missis, but I’m almost afraid Brum’s too old a dog 
to learn new tricks at his time of life. I don’t 
mind telling you, missis, that I have tried it on— 
the honest dodge—three or four times in five-and- 
fifty year. 1 was on the square once nineteen 
months at a stretch. But either there was a till 
left open, and I couldn’t keep my fingers out of it 
—and you’ve no notion, ma’am, what greenhorns 
masters are, or how they leave temptation in a 
chap’s way—or else the police came tattling, or old 
ehums found me out, and I got pointed at and 
turned out. Never mind. I am to be heard of, 
Mrs Sark, at the Feathers, Mill Lane, Ratcliff High- 
way, if wanted. I don’t lodge there, but they can 
find me. My respects to Jem, ma’am 

‘Good-bye, Professor.’ 

Loys turned, and went out of the court by the 
narrow entrance that communicated with the noisy 
street outside, and as she reached the mouth of the 

e she looked round, perhaps to see whether 
rum were following her. Seeing that he was not 
doing so, but remained standing motionless on the 
same spot, she gave him an amicable nod of fare- 
well, and tripped lightly away. Two minutes after 
she had Senta, old Brum, with leering mouth 
and twinkling eyes, pounced, as an owl pounces 
on a mouse, upon a small folded scrap of paper 
that lay on the pavement. He picked it up, 
opened it, and read it with greedy curiosity. 

A crumpled, torn scrap the paper was, and it 
merely contained the words, ‘Street, Strand ;’ 
nothing more. But Loys had dropped it by acci- 
dent, that was certain. It was a portion of some 
written address that might give a clue to her 
abode ; was — Old 

inned cunningly as he put the paper in hi 
and shutlied slowly away. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—BELLEVIEW HOUSE. 


A four-wheeled cab, on the prowl for custom, 
happened to be crawling past the entrance to the little 
oasis of rest in the brick-and-mortar desert where 
Brum and Loys Sark had held their conference, and, 
engaging this cab, Loys caused herself to be driven 
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to the corner of Piccadilly. Being set down upon 
the dusty Piccadilly pavement, the dark-eyed yo 
woman waited patiently for some little time unti 
an omnibus, more than half empty, and bearing the 
word ‘Clapham’ in conspicuous capitals upon its 
newly painted flanks, came clattering along the 
street. The conductor of this public carriage, 
dangling by his strap like an acrobat in —— 
for the part of Mercury, was alert and quic 
to detect a nger, and at Loys’s quiet nod of 
assent, the signal to stop was noisily given, the door 
as noisily torn open and slammed afterwards, and 
off the lengthy vehicle rattled, Claphamwards. 

In that salubrious suburb, after the bridge had 
been crossed, and the intermediate stretch of hot 
road, parching in the afternoon sun, had been 
traversed, one by one the occupants of the omni- 
bus dropped off, till at length but two mgers 
remained. Loys was left the solitary inside passen- 
ger, while on the roof there was but one of the 
‘outsides, who kept his perch till the horses were 
drawn up with a jerk before a semi-rural public- 
with in front of it, = 

e green arbours of a tea-garden ing over the 
hand by. The Seng in a 
heap ; the door was opened ; the Clapham omnibus 

ined to penetrate deeper into the county of 
on ighted. She had never been at Clapham 
before, and the locality was unknown to her. She 
had, therefore, to — her way, and before the 
was complete, the remaining out- 
side passenger, who was evidently in no need of 
similar topographical information, had walked off 
at a great pace. Loys had caught no glimpse of 
this person’s face, nor had she been particularly 
interested in taking further note of him than to 
observe that he was an active man, rather tall, 
rather shabby, and dressed in the customary black 
suit of London middle-class life—in his case, 
threadbare, but well brushed. He might have 
been a lecturer, or a town-traveller - — firm, 
or a newspaper reporter, or any one of fifty things 
else. He started off, a pace, 
and in an obvious hurry. 

‘First turn to the right, and then keep on till 
you get nearly to the Hen and Chickens; and then 
to the left by the new willas, and up Pleasant 
Grove, and anybod will tell you where Belleview 
*Ouse is, miss,’ said an affable baker in answer to 
Mrs Sark’s questioning. 

Loys thanked the man, and followed his direc- 
tions ; but she walked slowly, with a thoughtful 
face, and lingered on the way, so that she was some 
time in ascending the low hill on which Belleview 
House stood. There it was at last; a big white 
house, staring forth upon the world from behind 
the low wall, thick set with broken glass, of a 

arden gay with yellow laburnums and Persian 
pretentious house, with an outer gate, on 

which a brass plate, polished so brightly that it 
seemed to flame in the sloping sunlight, made the 
eyes ache that looked upon it, with a porter’s lodge, 
and a big clanging the brass knob of which 
was as brilliant as the name-plate on the grass-green 
te. The walls were very white, the roof of the 
luest slate, and the chimney-cowls of shining zinc, 
of the most contorted and fantastic designs procur- 
able for money. Behind the house was a much 
higher wall of the red brick than that which pro- 
tected the garden, and this rampart also incrusted 
with vicious-looking, jagged pieces of broken 


bottle-glass, girdled in a gravelled Sahara of\ full 
— yards square. This Sahara, the dust and 
yellowness of which were calculated to give imagin- 
ative pupils a vivid idea of the Great Desert, of 
which it was a micrographic portrait, was a play- 
ground, and from it came that peculiar hoarse roar 
which is only to be heard at menageries during 
feeding-time, or in play-hours at a school—a hollow 
inarticulate roar, rising and falling, but monotonous, 
and rather calculated to inspire melancholy than 
pleasure. 

That the self-assertive mansion was a school was 
plain enough. He who ran by Belleview House 
might read, inscribed in fat black characters, upon a 
white board that ber age the gate, and was 
flanked by a brace of marble cherubs, hard at work 
in Bg mm and the study of the globes, the 
wo ‘Belleview House. Select Academy for 
The resplendent brass name- 

late bore the words ‘Dr Marsh,’ deeply engraved. 
Such was the house for which Mrs Sark had been 
inquiring, and the bell of which, in answer to her 
, gave fortlY a sonorous clang. A light-haired 
young serving-man, with weak whiskers, a striped 
pantry-jacket, and an air of general feebleness, 
opened the gate. Dr Marsh was at home, he 
said. The doctor was en ; but if the lady 
could wait, the doctor would see her. Did the 
lady come on business, though ; or by appoint- 
ment? added the weak-whiskered young man, 
irresolutely. ‘Perhaps the lady was sister to one of 
the 

‘I am aunt to one of the age Loys explained ; 
and on the strength of this assurance, she was 
let in and inducted into a cool shadowy room on 
the ground-floor, where she was requested to sit 
down and wait till the master of the house, and 
master of the school, should be disengaged. 

So very shadowy and cool was the room in which 
Loys was now left, that, coming freshly as she did 
from the fierce glare of sunlight out of doors, her 
eyes could distinguish nothing. Gradually, how- 
ever, various objects began to rise, as it were, like 
islands out of a murky sea. There were globes, for 
instance, the brass-mounted stands of which b 
to be visible some seconds before the speckled 
greenish spheres that represented land and oc 
the fixed stars and the planetary system, dawn 
out of the darkness. ere were tall bookcases, 
and tables loaded with books, and maps, and 
chronological tables, and other scholastic properties. 
It was evidently an audience-chamber, where the 

nts and guardians of possible pupils had their 
interviews with the principal of the Select Academy. 
Presently, the sound of voices forced itself into 
notice, and Loys became aware that the room in 
which she found herself was divided by folding- 
doors from some other apartment, that these doors 
were imperfectly closed, and that two men were 
holding no very friendly debate on the other side 
of the doors. e girl’s first impulse was to rise 
and close the doors, or in some way to make known 
her presence within hearing-distance; but this 
honourable impulse was checked at once as she 
caught the sound of a voice that seemed familiar, 
though to whom it belonged she could not remember. 

‘1 call it confoundedly unhandsome of you, then. 
Not the sort of treatment a man expects from his 
own brother!’ grumbled the voice that Loys 
thought she knew. It was a harsh and hus 
voice, as if its owner had dried up his tonsils wi 
hard drinking. But for all that, there was the 
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same odd similarity between its guttural tones and 
those of the oily, pompous voice that immediately 
replied to it, which we sometimes notice between a 
giant and a dwarf. ‘The relationship—ahem! to 
which you so importunately allude, and which J 
should be glad to forget,’ said the oily voice, ‘does 
not—hum—warrant such contin annoyance. 
I must insist that these—yes, I will say, vexatious 
visits on your part must cease. I cannot, in my 
position, as a responsible educator of youth, be 
cted to countenance ’——. 

‘Hang your countenance, Brother Tom!’ rudely 
interrupted the other; ‘I’ve let you alone, I’m 
sure, this many a 4% What right have you to 
hector over me, prey, Thomas? I’m a member 
of a learned profession ; I am graduate of a German 
university ; I could take out my diploma to-morrow, 
and be a real doctor, not a self-made one, like you, 

ou old humbug, who couldn’t muster Latin enough 
for the in your rascally prospectus, and 
who only dub yourself doctor to take in parents 
and guardians—eh ?—What’s that you are mutter- 
ing to yourself—give me in charge to the police? 
Do, now, Dr Thomas Marsh; only try it on, and 
see if I don’t give the public and the papers a treat 
by what I can tell of the education, antecedents, 
and qualifications of the principal of Belleview 
House, Clapham! Shall we call in X 42, then ?” 

‘Hush, hush; hold your tongue! I’m a ruined 
man,’ cried the oily voice, much less resolute than 
before. ‘What have I done, to be plagued in this 
way? You’ve had money of me, wh I’ve 
get your notes-of-hand in that desk.— 

know that very well. I don’t make much by the 
school. I got it afloat by my own industry, after I 
left the—the licensed victualling—and no thanks 
to you! You were always my father’s favourite, 
and got good teaching and a start in life—more 
shame for you! I can’t, and I won’t spare another 

i ce! If you’ve really got a chance of making 
a fortune—— But there, I don’t believe you. 
You always have some cock-and-bull story ’—— 

‘Tt isn’t = - of the sort, Thomas. On m 
honour—— Youlaugh,do you? It’s true, for ail 
that,’ persisted the husky voice. ‘I tell you, Brother 
Tom, I’ve got this lord—for he is a lord—though 
names shall not be mentioned—under my thumb, 
and he must bleed, and he shall, and freely too! I 
can get ten thousand pounds out of him as the 
price of my silence, and if you'll only let me have 
this trifle to keep the cursed bailiffs off while I put 
the screw on, then’——— At this moment, a tapping 
was heard at some outer door, and the voice oe the 
weak-whiskered young serving-man was faintly 
audible. ‘A lady—a visitor for one of the young 

mtlemen! Where did you say? Not in the 

mt parlour? Goodness! she may have heard 
something—prejudice so easily created.— Will you 
fo, Stephen, or do you mean to drive me mad? 

ere—there! only do be off!’ The last words in 
the oily voice were accompanied by the chink of 
money. But immediately afterwards there was a 
— of feet, and the oily voice was heard to 
ery: ‘No, no, man—not that way, for the world !’ 

Too late! The departing visitor, in his hurry, 
had turned to the wrong door, thrown it open, and 
let in a perfect flood of light to illumine the dark 
front-parlour where Mrs Sark was awaiting her 
audience. The recognition was simultaneous.—‘ Dr 
Marsh !’—‘ Mrs Fletcher !’ The doctor and the nurse 
who had been at the bedside of the lonely child, 
sole heir and hope of Reginald, Lord Ulswater, 


on the evening of that last sad day of which 
Lady Harriet had spoken to Ruth Morgan, stood 
face to face again. By an impulse that-neither 
could resist, they uttered each the name of the 
other, and then seemed sorry to have spoken. 

‘I did not know you were—ah! in town—Mrs 
—yes, Fletcher, I think,’ stammered the surgeon, 
trying hard to assume an indifferent tone. 

‘I am in London, sir, for a little time!’ said 
Loys in the reserved manner of one who answers a 
question, but desires no intercourse with the 
questioner. On the other hand, Mr Marsh was 
manifestly unwilling to take the hint which her 
chilling reception implied. 

‘I am glad to—yes, to see you, Mrs Fletcher,’ he 
said, forcing a pale smile to flicker about his bony 
mouth. ‘ Perhaps I might be of some use to you, 
in the way of recommendation, I mean, in case you 
are seeking a new—employment.’ 

All this time he been eyeing Loys inquisi- 
tively. She had been dressed as a servant when he 
had first known her; now she was attired, not 
exactly as a lady, but still with so near an approach 
to a lady’s dress that to define her social e was 
very difficult. Mr Marsh’s mode of address, there- 
fore, was marked by a curious mixture of conde- 
scension and deference, such as might suit either 
the young person in search of a place or the house- 
holder. Sits Sark bent her head, cold and silent, 
and that was all the answer she gave. The Shellton 
surgeon was about to s again, when a stout 
man, who had for the last few moments stood 


;| aghast and speechless in the doorway, came bust- 


ling forward with a creaking tread: ‘I beg your 
—— he said to Loys, ‘for keeping you waiting. 
t is the fault, I assure you, of my stupid footman, 

who did not inform me till recently-——— This way, 
sir, if you please, and good-morning—another time 
—Huggles, door !—excuse me!’ And with these 
words the principal of Belleview House fairl 
pushed his male visitor out into the paren | 
and committed him into the custody of weak-whisk- 
ered Huggles, to be led to the gate. Then he came 
back and shut the door. 

‘My name is Marsh—Dr Marsh. Your name, 
I think you said, ma’am, was—I did not quite 
catch the name,’ said the schoolmaster, i 
his watch-chain. 

“My name is Mrs Fletcher; I did not mention 
it before. You remember it, I see,’ said Lo 

The doctor tapped his fat forehead: ‘I think so. 
Indeed, I am sure of it,’ he returned dubiously. 
‘ Excuse me—vast responsibility—extensive connec- 


‘tion—memory much tested. Let me see. Colonial ?’ 


‘It was from a colony that I wrote you a letter, 
Dr Marsh, that began our co ndence—from 
Australia. About placing my little nephew under 
your charge,’ said Loys demurely. ‘I speak of 
Paul West. I have come to see him. He is well, 
sir, is he not, and happy?’ 

All this time, the doctor had been watching 
narrowly, with a view to ascertain whether she 
had heard or understood anything of his conver- 
sation with his insolvent brother, which might 
damage the credit of the Select Academy. Satisfied 
that this was not the case, he breathed more freely, 
and be to slide into something of his usual 


pomposity of bearing. He was a stout, white, un- 
wholesome man, such as may be seen by thousands 
behind the bars of public-houses, and he had beet- 
ling brows, and greasy black hair, brushed back 
from his forehead, and was dressed in glossy black, 
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with a white neckcloth, and a gold cable for a 
watch-chain. ‘ All the young gentlemen at Belle- 
view House, he said, with a wave of his hand, 
‘are well, and, I trust, happy. If the strictest care, 
a salubrious situation, an unlimited supply of 
wholesome viands, and the best classical and philo- 

hical tuition can produce that effect—they cer- 
tainly are happy.—Would you wish, madam, to see 
Master West !—Huggles, here !’ 

Loys answered in the affirmative ; but when 
Huggles was gone on his mission, she began for the 
first time to look discomposed and anxious. 


A YORKSHIRE MINT. 


More than two thousand years ago, as Aristotle 
tells us, the Spartans and Byzantines used to 
make their money of iron ; we have now a days an 
improved way of making money of our iron, and 
in this species of coinage, the western district of 
Yorkshire holds a most important place. Here, 
so to speak, the gold of this currency is minted ; for, 
partly from the quality of the materials, partly 

m the mode of working them, no other manufac- 
tured iron combines so many of the most valuable 
— of that metal ; and though the quantity 

e is perhaps not large compared with that of 
other districts, yet none is better known, or com- 
mands so high a price, as the iron of Bowling, 
Lowmoor, and one or two smaller establishments 
in the neighbourhood of Bradford and Leeds. 

It is nearly a century ago since the Bowling 
Ironworks were first established ; and in the build- 
ings and machinery are many traces of the steps by 
which the infant has grown into manhood, and 
of the various changes which have taken place in 
the nature of its products. There is the single dingy 
room, at present used as a storeroom, which was 
once the counting-house, and is now replaced by a 
substantial two-storied house, at the entrance-gate. 
Not far from this is the original blast-engine— 
original, however, only in its construction—for its 
separate parts have been renewed, till, like the coat 
of the gaberlunzie-man, there is hardly a scrap of the 
old material left. In another part of the works, we 
may see the primitive tilt-hammer working side by 
side with the last edition of Nasmyth’s steam- 
hammer ; and not far off, as a sort of intermediate 
step, is a steam-hammer somewhat on the principle 
of the monkey and gen of the present day. 
Cast-iron grates and fire-irons, frying-pans, and 
such-like domestic utensils, were once an important 
item of Bowling manufacture. Later on, the 
casting and boring of cannon, and the making of 
shot and shell, employed the then valuable and 
ingenious machinery, which now lies useless, in 
the gloom and dust of a long shed. In the present 
day, we find them making iron bars, round and 
square, angle and T iron, sheets and plates, the 
various parts of steam-engines, and machinery, 
with boilers, fixed, marine, and locomotive, railway 
axles and tires, some of wrought iron, others of 
steel—a most important branch of their manufac- 
ture, only recently introduced. 

Many of our readers may have been wakened 
on some midnight journey between London and 
Glasgow, by the great red eyes of the Staffordshire 
furnaces glaring through smoke and darkness ; 
and that is the only idea they have formed of what 
large ironworks — § be. But it is a very different 
ew | if we enter Bradford some bright morning 
by the Great Northern, to note, as we cannot fail 


to do, the outside features of the Bowling Iron- 
works. The first impression is that we are on 
the spot of some active volcanic disturbance, for 
there, on our left, rises a considerable hill of red 
scori#, in places breaking out into rugged over- 
hanging cliffs of bluish slag. Puffs of white vapour 
rise incessantly from its sides and summit, and 
over it hangs perpetually a dense canopy of smoke. 
Nor is the delusion lessened as we approach: a 
dull rumbling sound never ceases, the ground 
vibrates with the many blows of the hammers ; 
and as we enter the gate, we see, across a plain 
covered with what might be blocks of solid lava, 
a lake of boiling water, whose steam on a cool day 
obscures half the height of the hill behind it. 
Just as the geologist would reckon the thousands 
of years of the world’s age by the accumulations 
of marine deltas, one might estimate the age of 
Bowling by the size of this great ash-heap, up the 
side of which trains of iron wagons, full of 
smoking ashes, are constantly ascending, and on 
reaching the top, are run along radiating lines to 
all sides of the heap, and their contents “oo 
over. They generally fall in a loose shower, but 
in places have become cemented into the great 
masses which form the cliffs we have seen. What 
the solid contents of this heap may be, it is not 
easy to estimate ; its greatest height 1s about a hun- 
dred and fifty feet, and its base cannot be much 
less than a quarter of a mile round. Some years 
ago, seven hundred pounds was offered for it, to 
form a railway embankment; and for this purpose 
it is now being carted away at the rate of some 
two hundred tons a day; but the time is yet far 
distant when any perceptible decrease in its size 
can take place. the boiling lake below is very 
much what it seems to be—the condensed steam 
of the numerous engines that are used in the 
works, conducted by a large subterranean conduit 
from their furthest extremity, and brought here to 
cool, before being again pumped up into the boilers. 
The works occupy a sort of deep horse-shoe 
valley, and the banks, some sixty feet high, 
which surround it, consist principally of shale 
and cinders, the accumulations from old coal-pits 
and from the furnaces. The whole area, enclosed 
by a high stone wall, is somewhat more than a 
mile round. Looking from the counting-house at 
the entrance, on our right is a large waste space, 
with the steaming lake and the cinder-hill behind. 
Next come the blast-furnaces and refineries, where 
the first two processes of manufacture are carried on. 
The whole of the middle space is occupied by the 
puddling and ball furnaces, thirty-seven in number, 
each with its pair of square brick chimneys, always 
either smoking or aflame: these, with the steam- 
hammers which stand in the same block of sheds, 
come under the general term of the Forge. Behind 
these are engine-shops, smithies, carpenters’ shops, 
and storerooms ; and behind all these, a large open 
space of about three acres, reminding one of a 
‘valley of dead men’s bones,’ full of moulds and 
models, and old machinery broken and rusty. On 
the left bank are the steel works; the model- 
house, where is a collection, of very great value, of 
wooden models of every piece of machinery that 
has been made in the works ; and the boiler-shop. 
The Bowling Company itself supplies the coal 
and the ironstone which it consumes; its collieries 
extending five or six miles in various directions, and 
the main = being connected together and with 
the works by a tramway worked with ropes, as the 
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old Blackwall Railway used to be. In this district, 
the coal is found in two seams; the ironstone, 
containing about thirty per cent. of iron, lying just 
above the upper of the two. This is called Black- 
bed coal, oad Men from forty to one hundred and 
forty yards below the surface, in seams averagin 
twenty-six inches thick. It is the more abundant an 
less valuable of the two seams ; and is used only for 
firing and engine purposes, as it contains too many 
impurities to make it fit for smelting. Fifteen 
years ago, this coal was sold at three shillings and 
sixpence per ton ; now, the price is seven shillin 
and a penny; and in another ten years, it wi 
most probably have risen to ten shillings. The 
Better-bed coal lies generally about forty yards 
below the upper seam, and averages sixteen or 
seventeen inches in thickness, though it is some- 
times worked when only twelve inches thick. 
Just as the main deposit of ironstone lies above 
the Black-bed coal, so there is above this a stratum 
in which ironstone is found in nodules containing 
about forty per cent. of metal ; not, indeed, in sufti- 
cient abundance to make it worth working, but still 
so as to give some good pickings out of the shale, 
which is of necessity brought out with the coal. 
The whole of this Better-bed coal is converted into 
coke for smelting ; and the company have to buy 
about one thousand tons a week besides. Reckon- 
ing roughly, about ten thousand tons of coal are 
weekly sent in to the works, and from one thou- 
sand two hundred to one thousand four hundred 
tons of ironstone. Of course, the number of men 
and boys employed in the collieries and works is 
very large; indeed, until recently, there was no 
means of knowing how many there were: at last, 
on the occasion of the Prince of Wales’s marriage, 
the Company gave a feast to all its people, and it 
was then found that there were more than four 
thousand five hundred in constant work. Nearly 
three thousand pounds a week go in wages—the 
average for men being about twenty-five shillings ; 
but many of the skilled hands earn much more 
than that ; and cases are known in which as much 
as twelve pounds a week is regularly earned by a 
first-rate workman. 

We will now try to describe in order the several 
processes of the manufacture of iron—smelting, 
refining, puddling, and rolling. At intervals, along 
the edge of the bank on our right hand, stand the 
six blast-furnaces, of which four at least are in 
constant work. Night and day, do the pale, sul- 
phurous flames flicker from the mouths of these 

t towers ; and twice in every twenty-four hours, 
at four o’clock in the afternoon and morning, they 
disgorge their well-digested provender in a bright- 
red, sparkling stream. Four furnaces will produce 
on an average three hundred and sixty tons of 
pig-iron in a week, or between six and seven tons 
apiece at each heat. The furnace itself is nothing 
more than a large hollow brick chimney, round or 
square, very often enclosed in a casing of iron, 
about sixty feet high. The materials are supplied 
at a great mouth close to the top, and this mouth 
is on the level of the bank above, where is a large 
flat space occupied by the coke ovens and heaps, 
and the ironstone kilns. In these kilns, the iron- 
stone is calcined, to remove from it, as far as 
possible, the earthy and watery constituents—the 
process lasting from six to eight hours, and being 

rformed with the ashes taken from the ball- 
urnaces. At the end of that time, the ore will 
have gained about eight per cent. of pure metal in 


proportion to its weight. Next come the coke 
ovens, in which the coal for smelting with the iron- 
stone is burned for twenty-four hours; and when 
it is to be used in the refinery hearth, for twice 
that time, to make it harder and purer. On the 
other hand, when it is intended not to be used in 
contact with metal, the coke is burned in the 
long heaps or ridges which occupy the rest of this 
space—a cheaper and more rapid process, taking 
only fourteen hours. A tramway runs from furnace 
to furnace, with branch-lines at right angles along 
the calcining and coking ovens; and with short 
sidings on the other side up to the very mouth of 
the furnace. Here you may see the iron trucks 
standing, and ready to be driven forward and tip 
in their loads—the coke in the largest, and in the 
smallest the limestone ; the proportions used being 
by weight two and three-quarter tons of coke to 
one ton each of ironstone and limestone. At this 
rate, the weekly consumption amounts to one thou- 
sand three hun tons of limestone and ironstone, 
or about an acre superficial of the latter, and some 
three thousand tons of coke. An accident which hap- 
pened here a year or two ago, shews the recklessness 
of danger which familiarity begets. Two of the boys 
employed about the furnace were amusing them- 
selves by rolling each other by turns in one of the 
smallest trucks, to see which could stop nearest 
to the furnace-mouth ; at last one of them lost 
command of the truck, which ran quickly down to 
the edge, and the poor boy in it was jerked out 
into the burning heap. Of course, there was but 
little of him left to pick out. 

We now descend by a steep staircase beside one 
of the furnaces to its foot, and are struck with the 
size of the pipes by which the blast is conveyed. 
The main pipe is about two feet in diameter, with 
smaller feed-pipes running from it to the back and 
two sides of the furnace, where they end in short 
flexible tubes with a metal nozzle, fitting into a 
conical recess in the wall: this opens into the 
interior by a corresponding nozzle of double metal, 
called the twyer, which is kept cool by a stream of 
water flowing between the two thick masses of 
metal. We may take out the tube and see the glow- 
ing mass within, and shall then have some notion 
of the force of the blast as it roars into the open 
space. All the furnaces are worked with the cold 
Vast, at a pressure of about one and three-quarter 
pounds tothe square inch, and there are three engines 
constantly at work to keep up the supply. Besides 
the twyers, there are two other openings at the 
foot of a blast-furnace—one about four feet from 
the bottom, where the dross runs off from the top 
of the liquid metal ; the other at the lowest point, 
where the metal is run off. As it is the nature of 
iron to pass slowly from a solid state to that of 
complete liquefaction, remaining for a long time 
in a pasty condition, the contents of the furnace 
sink slowly down ; and when they reach the level 
of the twyers only does the metal begin to melt. 
Just below this level, the dross or scum flows off: 
it is, in fact, the pulse of the furnace, by which the 
workman can tell from minute to minute whether 
the giant is digesting his meal properly. If all is 
right, it runs evenly and rapidly, and solidifies into 
a mass of coarse-looking, opaque glass, prettily 
marbled with blue, and green, and brown ; other- 
wise, it runs dull, and in cooling becomes black or 
dark brown, shewing an imperfect conbination of 
the materials, and containing a considerable quan- 
tity of the protoxide of iron, the result being a 
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waste of material, and a white pig-metal—the bane 
of the ironmaster. The dross runs into large, 
square iron tubs, kept cool by a current of water 
flowing between their double sides, and is finally 
carried off to the waste ground at the entrance, 
where it is broken up and sold for making the 
roads—and very rough and dusty roads it makes. 

It is a fine sight to see a heat run, especially on 
some dark night, when the glowing metal lights up 
the faces of the two or three workmen, and shews 
the shadowy outline of sheds, and chimneys, and 
skeleton castings, and the long arms of cranes, and 
the massive hammers. In front of the furnace is 
a sloping floor, on which the mould for the pig-iron 
is made of coarse sand, looking like a long double 
gridiron, a broader channel running down the side, 
with stops at intervals ; and these are successively 
removed as the upper grooves are filled. As the 
time for tapping the furnace approaches, we see the 
men strip to their trousers ; then the foreman takes 
a long iron crowbar, and begins to pick out the 
fire-clay with which the orifice is stopped: at last 
a bright red spot of metal appears ; at first it only 
oozes forth, but as the opening increases, it glides, 
and flows, and then bubbles along, almost with 
the speed of a mill-race. The rich yellow of the 

ricot bears, perhaps, the nearest resemblance to 

e colour of this molten stream, the intense heat 
of which, as it increases in volume, and spreads 
through all the channels of the mould, drives us 
some paces backwards, until the covering of sand 
which is quickly turned over the solidifying mass 
absorbs some part of it. The iron lies now four or 
five hours in the moulds, and is then carted away 
and stacked. From each heat a sample is broken 
off, and the pigs are classified according to their 
quality, the characteristics of excellence being gray- 
ness of colour, and a texture of large bright granu- 
lations, which become smaller and denser only 
towards the outside of the bar: this is called 
‘openness’ in the metal. 

Almost all the pig-iron from the blast- 
furnace to the refinery hearth—the exception bein 
that comparatively small quantity which is al 
for castings. For this purpose, the pigs are broken 
up and melted again in the cupola-furnace, a small 
square chimney about twenty feet high, and in 
principle much the same as the blast-furnace ; from 
this the metal is taken in rn gen 
into the moulds as it is wan’ 

There are four refineries at Bowling, three of 
which are used entirely for Bowling iron ; in the 
fourth, a certain proportion of other sorts of iron 
is combined with the former, the _ being 
required for a different purpose. ese hearths, 
as they are more properly called, stand in the 
same block of buildings as the blast-furnaces ; they 
look like large square chimneys about thirty feet 
high, and open at the bottom on three sides, the 
back only being walled up, but having 1 iron 
doors on bp other sides, which are shut during oe 
process of melting. The twyers, three in number, 
enter at the back, and elo and round them the 
metal and fuel are piled up against the back of the 
hearth, then the blast is turned on, and the melted 
metal gradually sinks into the square cistern-like 
bottom of the hearth. It is run off in one large 
slab, about twenty feet long, and eight broad, 
which is then broken up with heavy e-ham- 
mers, into pieces about the size of a stout folio 
volume, whose edges shew a coarse fibrous struc- 
ture in place of the granulation of the pig-iron. 


Puddling is the next operation, which is, in fact, 
boiling the iron in a close furnace till it attains 
the consistency of putty, being from time to time 
worked about by the puddler with a long iron 
hook into an irregular spherical mass called a ball. 
At last, the experienced eye of the workman tells 
him, by the colour of the metal, and the pale 
flaming tongues of carbonic oxide which flicker 
about it, that it is ready for the steam-hammer : 
up runs a boy wheeling a light iron tray; all 
spitting and sparkling, the lump is raked out, and 
hurried off to the anvil. The hammer is raised, 
and a long flat bar or lever, suspended by the 
middle from above, is placed on the top of the 
metal ; down comes the hammer, and the two are 
welded together. The workman can now turn the 
metal without difficulty ; and after a sound beating, 
it is brought into the shape of a square flat cake ; 
another blow cuts off the lever, and the cake is 
carried on to the next i. There are twenty- 
seven of these puddling-furnaces at work at 
Bowling, each employing a foreman and two 
under-hands ; and these men work off ten heats 


a day, at a rate of about three hundredweight of 


metal for each heat. The metal comes from the 
hammer in two shapes, nobblins and stampings ; the 
former are about eight inches square, and half as 
thick ; the latter, longer and thinner. Nobblins 
are of the mixed iron, and are taken to another 
furnace, where several of them are heated together, 
and again put under the hammer, and welded 
together, coming out either as slabs or as blooms. 
The former are now to be rolled into sheets, or 
plates of iron, and are of different weights according 
to the size of the plate to be rolled from them, but 
are commonly about two feet long, and a foot wide, 
and about four inches thick. The blooms are 
short, thick, square bars, and go to the rolling-mill 
also, to be converted into common bars and angle- 
iron of various sha Stampings are pure Bow- 
ling iron, and go ugh another boiling process 
in the ball-furnace. For this, they are broken up 
into smaller lumps, and are treated in the same 
way as in the puddling-furnace, are again ham- 
me and come out in the shape of wheel-bar 
blooms, larger and longer than the common blooms. 
There is no difference in principle between the 
ball-furnace and the puddling-furnace, and the ten 
of the former make up the whole number of the 
forge-furnaces at Bowling, whose operations are 
completed by no less than sixteen steam-hammers, 
the heaviest of which weighs seven and a half tons. 

The rolling-mills, through which the wrought 
iron now passes to assume its final shape, are all of 
the same character, consisting of two pair of steel 
rollers placed horizontally: the roughing rolls, 
through which the metal first and the 
finishing rolls. The surface of each pair of rolls is 
ved to the shape required, so that a large stock 
to be kept, to make the numerous sizes and 

of the bars that are required ; and these are 

into the massive framework, as the work 
changes. For rolling, the bloom is again heated, 
and passed in succession through smaller and 
smaller grooves, till it is rolled down to the — 
size ; it is then placed on a flat table, straightened 
by blows of heavy wooden mallets, which it takes 
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proper shape and size traced on them with chalk ; 
Pad lastly, are carried to the steam-shears, where 
the inch-thick metal is sheared off as neatly and 
noiselessly as cambric by a lady’s scissors. 2 


A GANTLET OF FIRE 

Ir is now several years since that I was in the 
service of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and located 
at their trading-station of Hemlock Bend, on the 
banks of the Great Snake River. <A wild desolate 
spot it was, surrounded by dreary pine-forests, and 
yet more dreary swamps; and with its double 
cordon of tall stockade, and a long swivel-gun 
crowning its central warehouse, more resembling 
a military post than a commercial dépét. 

Most lonely was our life in that distant factory, 
with the fierce blasts from the great bay sweeping 
down upon us in almost polar cold and furious 
snow-storms during more than half the year; while 
our brief summer was cheered by no more plea- 
sant visitants than the rugged voyageurs of the 
bateaux which brought our merchandise, and the 
grave Indian hunters who came to barter their 
winter’s take of furs for our powder, cloth, and 
brazen ornaments. 

My range of society, however, was somewhat 
greater, for as assistant-factor, it was my duty, 
during the summer months, to visit our different 
out-stations ; and not only singular were the 
characters with which I thus made acquaintance, 
but wild and sometimes perilous the adventures I 
encountered. 

On one occasion, I remember being bound to 
Sandy’s Bluff, beyond Loon Lake, one of my most 
distant charges. In those thickly-wooded regions, 
the rivers and creeks form the only highway ; and 
with the usual farewell cheer given and returned, 
my Indian crew and I in our large nor’-west canoe, 

on our expedition. A pleasant mid-summer 
voyage it promised, leading along gentle rivers, 
bordered by pane ane foliage ; across bright 
breezy lakes ; and through the windings of narrow 
creeks, fringed with countless blossoms. When 
night came, we drew our light boat to land, and 
wrapped in our blankets, slept soundly beneath 
its shelter until daylight called us to resume our 

journey. 

Two and a half days had been thus occupied, 
and the afternoon of the third saw us entering the 
right fork, Kaskongshadi, or broken water, a stream 
noted even in that wild country for its ru 
gorges of arrowy rapid, and its alternate broader 
stretches of rippling, sunny, a gee water, 
which tinted the hue of every fish within its 
depths, and of every rock and lichen along its 
borders, 

But the ready philosophy of the Indians was 
equal to every exigence as it appeared ; the light, 
graceful action with which their ten easily-wielded 
paddles sent our canoe skimming along the stream, 
gradpally changing, as the adverse current quick- 
ened, into a fierce, rapid movement, capable of 
making head against the wild, leaping, foaming 
torrent which surged down on us; or if the rush of 
the steep incline defied the power of paddles, the 
dauntless rowers leaped out into the foaming flood, 
and girding themselves with took their canoe 
in tow, pressing on from to rock along the 


shallower margin of the river, but still waist-deep 
in the roaring, raging, tumultuous race of waters, 
which almost swept them from their feet. But 
with yells and whoops, as against a human enemy, 
the brave fellows battled on, until at last, b - 
less and well-nigh exhausted, they emerged from 
the watery ordeal, and with a final yell of triumph, 
which quivered through the surrounding woods, 
leaped — into their places, until new rapids 
should call them to fresh exertions ; except on one 
occasion, when a cataract compelled them to make 
a portage, when canoe and cargo were mounted on 
their ready shoulders, and carried overland to the 
next smooth water. 

At length, but one more rapid rolled between 
us and mn Lake, and a murmur of pleasure 
broke from the Indians’ lips as they saw the broad 
sunlit space beyond. But the race was the worst 
upon our route, a veritable hill of surging waves, 
crowned by a powerful sweep, as the waters of the 
lake rushed over into the twin-forks of the Kas- 
kongshadi ; while to add to the difficulties of the 
ascent, the water was too deep to admit of wading, 
the banks on either side too abrupt for even 
Indian feet to scale. 

The men, however, had many times before 
achieved this rapid, and they doubted not of doing 
it again ; and dashing their paddles into the foam- 
ing flood, with every nerve strung to the uttermost, 
strongly, eagerly, impetuously, they plied their 
blades, almost burying their slight vessel in the 
white sea of breakers, which seethed in a wild 
ae tumult round us, and almost blinded us 
by the clouds of spray which dashed full into our 


Ten anxious arduous minutes, and the topmost 
wave alone remained before us, and every hand 
took a firmer hold, every paddle a longer sweep, 
for that last mighty effort. At last, the stee 
ascent was gained; and as the shallop sway: 
upon its crest, the well-known whoop of —- 
resounded through the wilds. But a cry of b 
dismay quickly followed, as the steersman’s paddle, 
strained by the pressure, snapped off above the 
blade ; while the unguided canoe, yielding to the 
rushing current, broached to on the watery brink, 
and ere any could control her, swayed completel: 
round, and passing the intervening point of lan 
like an arrow into fork the Kas- 

ongshadi, and to leap down the surgi 
and of the companion-raph 
to that which we Nad just so laboriously ascended. 

Suddenly a new and fearful horror came over us 
as we swept into the wild descent ; scarce a rood 


gged | below us there flashed upon our eyes a great glare 


of fire, while a sharp, crackling noise broke upon 
the silence, and at once we comprehended the fear- 
ful truth, that one of those terrific conflagrations, 
which, lit by a — from a hunter's rifle, an 
unextinguished Indian fire, or some other trivial 
cause, occasionally devastate the sun-dried American 
wilds, was raging in our front. It was an appallin 
discovery, and instantly every paddle was at wor 
to try and ‘win our way back from those deadly 
precincts. But our boat had received an iinpetus 
with whose first force no power of ours could cope, 
and despite our utmost efforts, she still plunged 
madly on, 

Fearful was the scene to which she brought us. 
Fire on either side, as the fierce element wrapped 
the lofty forest trees in sheets of flame ; fire above, 
as the overhanging branches joined together in a 
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burning arch ; nay, it seemed even fire below, as 
the boiling waves which around us caught 
the red reflection, and flashed it back in a thousand 
broken rays. 

Though momentarily overpowered, we were not 
discouraged, and again we strove to stem both 
flood and impetus; but all in vain; faster and 
faster surged the waves over the bristling rocks, 
until it became evident that all the last and 
steepest rapids of the neighbouring fork were on 
this unknown stream united into one long and 
insurmountable river-race. 

Meanwhile, on we sped, amid air which grew 
each moment hotter as we _—— deeper into the 
burning region, while the flames around us raged 
with a wilder fury, and the voice of the destroyer 
took a more threatening tone. Yet it was a mag- 
nificent sight, that dark primeval forest ablaze 
with one great rolling mass of fire, its mighty trees 
glowing redly amid the fiery radiance, as the flam- 
ing streamers wrapped them round, its jets of fire 
leaping high into the air, now darkened by night ; 
while the rush and roar of those tumultuous flames 
grew well-nigh deafening; and louder still the 
thunderous reverberations with which, at intervals, 
some forest-giant crashed down to the und, 
sending up into the sky great clouds of sparks. 

Strange and gorgeous were the various hues in 
which the different trees yielded up their summer 
foliage ; and yet stranger, when this brief glory had 

, was the aspect of their tall, gaunt forms 
changed to flaming pinnacles or masses of glowing 
embers. Every now and then, piercing shrieks, 
which made us shiver, rose above the tumult of 
the flames, telling of wild animals overtaken in 
their flight, while scorched and terrified birds fell 
thickly round us, to die by an easier death. Each 
moment, too, our own fate appeared more immi- 
nent as the hot furnace-like air made us faint 
and pant for breath, and our strength wither like 
grass beneath its blighting influence ; while, as we 

, the overhanging trees swept their long- 

aming boughs across our faces, or strewed the 
stream and us with burning brands ; and worse than 
all, far as the keen-eyed red men could penetrate 
the ruddy haze, stretched the fiery gantlet we were 
compelled to run. 

Never shall I forget what we endured as, with 
wetted blankets casing both the lofty ends of our 
canoe, with similar coverings wrapped around our- 
selves—our slight but only shield—we swept along 
that fearful avenue, our breath more and more 
laboured, our dazzled and fire-scorched eyes more 
dim. Hopeless, helpless, and suffering, we sped on 
to certain death, which each prepared to meet as 
best he might ; some with the proud stoicism of 
their race, others with the Cross-sign taught them 
by the earliest missionaries ; while a pang of inex- 
pressible anguish for the dear ones left desolate in 
that wild land divided my own last thoughts. 

Tt was an interval of unutterable misery, 
amid a wild, roaring, leaping rush of flames, and a 


scarce less wildly-leaping rush of waters. 

At length the measure of their endurance was 
complete, and one by one the stricken Indians sank | 
beneath their fiery trial ; some, it seemed, happily 
unconscious of their dreadful doom, others moaning | 
in their suffocating agony. As my own stronger | 
organisation slowly yielded to the deadly breath of | 
the overheated air, and a faint bewildering exhaus- 
tion crept over me, paralysing every faculty, 


1) 
closed my bleared a aching eyes, as I believed | 


for ever, with a murmured prayer that our fiery 
passage might be short as terrible. 

But when hope was gone, and life had almost 
passed, an overruling vidence guided us to 
safety. Within an hour, that narrow gorge 
widened into a lake-like reach, among whose id 
waters our canoe at length found rest, while the 
cooler air-fanning our brows recalled our all but 
departed spirits. Thence in safety, and deeply 
thankful for our unhoped-for escape, for two days 
we watched the progress of the forest conflagration ; 
and on the third, when it had passed away, we 
bore our little bark across the devastated country, 
and remounting successfully the right fork of the 
Kaskongshadi, at length reached our destination. 
But neither time, nor the chances and changes of 
life in the wilds, can banish the haunting a 
of that most fearful night, when my Indians and 
ran that gantlet of fire. 


NOT DEAD. 


Trey have said for long long years, she was dead, 

That the daisies and heather grew over her head ; 

But when sitting at twilight alone in the room, 

She often comes back to me out of the gloom ; 

Her cheek’s pressed to mine, and her voice in mine 
ear, 

Her hand clasped in mine, as in old days, my dear. 

Or I walk to the sea-shore with faltering feet, 

And gaze through the sunset my lost one to meet. 

Though keen blow the north wind, and chilly the spray, 

My darling will see me—she passes this way. 

Yes, she comes, with her fair hair aflame in the light, 

When the sun in the rough waves dips down for the 
night; 

The wild gulls clang shrilly, and salt is the brine, 

But her eyes are raised slowly and shyly to mine. 


Some-times in the beech-woods, so quiet and deep, 

I wait for her yet, while the flowers are asleep, 

And the pheasant and lev’ret cross bold where I tread, 

And she glides back to me, o’er the fern, from the dead. 

My hair has grown white, and my step totters slow, 

But my darling is young as in days long ago— 

She is young as we were when I wooed her that spring, 

When the leaves were in bud, and the birds on the 
wing ; 

With the primroses pale, and the orchards aglow, 

And the daffodils lifting their heads from the snow. 
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